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OPENING OF THE EAST WING. 

The inauguration ceremonies, on the occasion of opening 
the new wing added to the Museum building, were held on the 
twenty-second of December, 1902, at half past two o'clock in 
the afternoon, in the presence of a large number of ladies and 
gentlemen, members of the Museum and invited guests. 

The Right Reverend Bishop of Washington, Henry Y. 
Satterlee, offered the following prayer: 

O God, with whom is the well of life, and who hast promised to 
be to thy people an everlasting light; increase in us, we beseech thee, 
the brightness of divine knowledge, impart to our thirsting souls the 
water of life, and restore to our darkened minds the light from 
heaven. Prosper, we pray thee, all institutions of sound learning 
founded for a better understanding of the good and beautiful and the 
true ; especially do we ask thy blessing upon the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and the building which is to be opened this day for the use of 
the people. And grant that in all our works, begun, continued, and 
ended in thee, we may glorify thy Holy Name, and finally after this 
life, behold the King in his beauty and the land which is very far off, 
and obtain everlasting joy through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Hon. William R. Willcox, President of the Department 
of Parks, then formally delivered the building to the Trustees 
of the Museum. 

Mr. Willcox said: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Board of Trustees: — 

The main building of the Metropolitan Museum of Art was opened 
to the public in 1880. On two occasions since, large and spacious ad- 
ditions have been formally dedicated. To-day, for the fourth time, the 
increasing needs of this institution are met by the completion of this 
beautiful new building. Whatever doubts and misgivings may have 
existed in the minds of any of our citizens concerning the propriety 
of appropriations for the erection of these buildings, it can be con- 
fidently asserted that no one now doubts the wisdom of the investment. 
Art no longer ministers solely to the pride and luxury of the rich, but 
it has become to the people their best resource, _ and most efficient 
educator. If, as we believe, it is within the real objects of government 
to raise the standard of its citizenship by furnishing educational 
advantages to the people, then, no expenditure of the city could be more 
wise or profitable than the building of this home for the magnificent art 
treasures which have been collected here. 

Mr. President and members of the Board of Trustees, as President 
of the Department of Parks, I now have the honor of turning over to 
you this magnificent building for the uses and purposes of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 
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Mr. Frederick W. Rhinelander, President of the Museum, 
accepted the building on behalf of the Trustees. 

Mr. Rhinelander said : 

Mr. President: — 

It gives me great pleasure, on behalf of the Trustees, to accept 
this building and express their thanks for the cordial relations which 
have existed with the city authorities during its construction and 
equipment. 

It is a proof of the interest of the government in the instruction and 
education of those for whom this Museum exists, it is also a monument 
to the great architect, our late lamented fellow Trustee, whose plans 
were adopted by the city, to our great satisfaction. 

The Trustees would call the attention of the members and friends of 
the Museum to the fact that a great part of this new building is devoted 
to a suitable main entrance and staircase, and that the rooms at the two 
ends and the galleries will be occupied by collections now in the pos- 
session of the Museum, and very soon more space will be needed, if 
the rapid growth is continued as in the past. 

Mr. Hunt's comprehensive plan provides for extension of this build- 
ing in both directions, along the avenue, north and south, and then 
to the west, and eventually surrounding the Central Building in a 
square, with open courts, insuring ample light on all sides. 

A great authority has said that our Museum could not be the 
greatest, although in time it may be the richest, inasmuch as the great 
masterpieces were in the possession of the Museums of Europe, and 
out of reach. 

While this may be true, there is still a wide field open from which 
may be gathered objects of inestimable value by those who have the 
means at their command to acquire them. 

Hitherto our collections have come to us by gift or bequest, or 
generous subscriptions for special objects. 

The income from our endowment and other funds has been almost 
entirely absorbed for maintenance, supplementing the appropriation 
from the city, leaving an inconsiderable surplus for the purchase of 
art objects by the Trustees. 

The Rogers bequest has not yet come to us, on account of delay 
in settling claims on the estate, but it is expected that in a short time 
the income will be available and enable the Trustees to add objects of 
interest in many departments. 

If the Trustees retain the confidence of the government, and the 
public and the friends of the Museum, its continuous and rapid growth 
is assured. 

To this end is needed a thorough acquaintance with the great in- 
stitutions of Europe and their management, and the command of expert 
knowledge and judgment and capable Curators in every department. 

With this confidence maintained, we may expect continued gen- 
erous contributions from the friends of the Museum, and also a 
willingness on the part of the city to add to this building, from time 
to time, as additional space is needed. 



All must hope that the duty on works of art will soon be removed, 
so that private collections may increase, and loans be made to us by 
their owners. 

The wealth and intelligence of the whole country is being drawn 
to this centre, and with these elements there must come a higher and 
more general appreciation of the value of the Fine Arts. This great 
community will demand and assure the growth of a Museum worthy 
of a great metropolis. 

Since the year began we have to deplore the loss of our late Presi- 
dent, to whom this institution and the public owe so much. No doubt 
his example will stimulate others who have the gifts of wealth, taste, and 
liberality, for which he was so greatly distinguished. We have 
also lately lost two other Trustees whose labors and generosity for 
many years have won our gratitude, and whose cooperation will be 
greatly missed. 

The Mayor will address you, and open the building to the public. 

Hon. Seth Low, Mayor of the City, addressed the mem- 
bers of the Museum as follows : 

Mr. Commissioner, Mr. President, and Directors of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art: — 

On this occasion, when a new addition to the Museum is to be 
thrown open to the public, it is well to recall some of the incidents that 
led to its foundation. It is interesting, for example, to know that the 
first suggestion for such a Museum came in a letter from Paris, the 
home of modern art, and also that this letter was written by the late John 
Jay, himself a Huguenot, having French blood in his veins. It thus ap- 
pears that the seed out of which has grown this great Museum was itself 
produced in France, that country which, above all others of our own day, 
rejoices in things artistic. It is also instructive to perceive that the 
seed was transmitted to this soil by one long associated with this 
country, whose family, indeed, has been celebrated for good public 
service from the days of the Revolution until now, but who yet had 
in his veins the artistic strain of French blood. It is as if not even 
the Atlantic Ocean, nor a strange atmosphere, nor new surroundings, 
could obliterate from that blood its love for and delight in art. 

I think it worthy of observation, also, that this letter was taken 
up, some time later, by the Union League Club, and the movement 
which resulted in the foundation of the Museum, in 1869, was carried 
to success under the auspices of that organization, Mr. Jay himself 
having in the mean while returned from Paris, and being then president 
of the club. We are in the habit of thinking of the Union League Club 
as a social body having decided political interests and affiliations. I 
doubt whether it has ever contributed anything more valuable to the 
body politic than when it used its great influence toward the founding 
of this Museum. 

I think it, again, a matter of interest that this building has been 
erected upon plans made by the late Richard M. Hunt, which have 
been carried to completion by his son. As I look about this spacious 
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and beautiful hall, 1 am reminded of the lines which occur in Long- 
fellow's poem upon Nuremberg, in which he says of Albrecht Diirer : 

" Emigravit is the inscription on the tombstone where he lies. 
Dead he is not, but departed, for the artist never dies." 

It is certainly fitting that this building, thus commemorative of an 
artist who has departed, but who still lives in his works, should be 
the permanent abiding place of the masterpieces of so many others, who, 
like him, have emigrated, but who still live. 

This Museum is a monument not only to the wisdom of the plan of 
uniting municipal and private interests in the development of such an 
institution, but it also testifies to the special labors of many who have 
given of the best they had to develop the appreciation of art in our 
community. 

When the last wing of this Museum was opened, Mr. Choate, 
who was the orator of the day, spoke of John F. Kensett, William T. 
Blodgett, and the late Theodore Roosevelt, father of our distinguished 
President, as men who ought to be remembered gratefully by all who 
value this Museum. The interval between that opening and the present 
one has, no doubt, added many names to that roll of honor. I can 
to-day speak of two only. One is John Taylor Johnston, who was then 
President of the Museum, and the other is the late President, Henry 
G. Marquand. Of all the men of these later years in the city's history, 
who have contributed to a love of art and who have made it possible 
for the people to gratify the love of art which they have inculcated, I 
know of none who have done more than these two. 

In particular, I think the name of Henry G. Marquand will be 
remembered always as that of one who laid the city under enduring 
obligation. In the name of the city, and on behalf of all its people, I 
take pleasure, here and now, in recognizing this obligation and of ex- 
pressing our gratitude. 

But when the city and the citizenship have agreed to cooperate in 
the creation of such a Museum, one other factor is indispensable, and 
that is time. What we see to-day is the fruit of more than thirty years 
of persistent effort. On the other hand, if thirty years have produced 
a result such as we see to-day, a result of which the whole city is 
proud, it is not difficult to imagine what this Museum may become in 
the decades and centuries to be. 

In happy anticipation of the constant improvement of the Museum, 
and in grateful recognition, Mr. President, of your services and of the 
services of your fellow directors, I have now the pleasure of declaring 
this wing to be open to the public. 



